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was aware of an Irish literary inheritance, of an Iriiii art,
both in poetry and music, which he could appreciate ; for
in the Ireland of his day the Gaelic order was not blotted
out. To Swift, the native Irish were simply a helotry, so
completely reduced to bondage that in spite of their numbers
they could safely be ignored. Those Irish for whom he
wrote were the conquerors, the possessors, subjects of the
king of England, entitled to die same rights as other
Englishmen, yet denied many of those rights because they
lived in Ireland. He wrote for a colony, but a colony
which had in theory the right of self-government, and he
taught the colonists for the first time to think themselves
a nation. The rights which were denied them were of
course also denied to the native Irish, and in fighting their
own cause they fought also to some extent that of the dis-
franchised and disqualified. For though all the professions
were closed, trade was open to the Catholics ; and in the
rpain the freedom for which Swift and others contended
was freedom of trade. In the Drapier Letters, the whole
pith of the incitement to organized protest was that a
debased currency would injure every man in Ireland, from
the magnate who must have carts to carry up his rents,
paid in base metal, down to the carter who wanted a glass
of ale, and found his twopence would not buy one.
It is essential to get Swift properly placed in this survey ;
for, in one sense, he is at the beginning of Irish national
literature in English ; indeed, he is the beginning. But in
a deeper sense he is no more part of it than the match is part
of the gunpowder.
Both Swift's parents were of pure English stock;
they lived in Ireland for only a few years ; through all his
life Swift resented whatever forces or chances kept him
in Ireland, and out of England, where, to his thinking at
least, all the most significant years of his life were spent.
He was a great imaginative writer, and the book by which